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Here are some of our sources or danger; and good men, lovers of their 
country and their species, cannot be too intently on the look-out against 
such reckless schemes for involving us in war. We have among us com- 
bustible material enough to set a whole continent on fire; and we should 
take good heed that no spark is ever applied to it. 



THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT ON STIPULATED ARBITRATION. 

More than two years ago, Richard Cobden, at the request of some two 
hundred thousand petitioners, brought for the first lime b fore the British 
House of Commons the great question of systematic arbitration for the set- 
tlement of International Disputes in the form of this proposition : 

" That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that she 
will be graciou.-ly pleased to direct her principal Secretary of Siate lor 
Foreign Affairs, to enter into communication with foreign powers, inviting 
them to concur in treaties binding the respective parlies, in the event of 
any future misunderstanding which cannot be arranged by amicable nego- 
tiation, to refer the matter in dispute to the deci-ion of arbitrators." 

A proposition that, for a wonder, secured eighty-one votes in its favor; a 
better beginning than was ever made before in the Hou,-e of Commons on 
any similar question. It was a unique discussion for the British Pailia- 
ment; and the degree of respectful attention paid to the subject by the 
members in general, but more especially by the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary, «ave so much interest and importance to the debate, 
that we shall here copy some of its main points : — 

Extracts from Cobber's Speech. — I stand here humbly representing 
two distinct classes, both of some importance in the community. The first 
is that influential body of Christians who repudiate the doctrine of resorting 
to war in any case, whether for offensive or defensive purposes; and the 
next is that numerous portion of the middle classes, who, abhoning war, are 
a greater party than at any period of our history, who desire that some pre- 
cau ions should be taken, and. if possible, some guarantee, against future 
wars. These two classes have found common ground on which to unite 
without compromising their principles. It is not necessary that any one 
who accedes to the motion, should be of opinion that they are not justified 
as Christians, under any circumstances, in resor ing to war in self-defence. 
It is only necessary that they should regard war as a great calamity, which 
it is desirable should, if possible, be obviated. It I propose what is likely 
to have that effect, you should vote for rnv motion. 

Now, what is it I propose? I assume that no one in this house would 
sanction war, unless it were imperatively demanded on their part in defence 
of their honor and their just interests. I take it that no one here would fail 
to repudiate war, or would invite it, unless called for by such motives. I 
take it that not one man in this house would not repudiate war, or would 
invite it, if the honor and just interests of the country could be preserved 
through some other medium. My object is to see whether we cannot (re- 
vise some means whereby war may be dispensed with ; and my proposiiion, 
is that we should resort to that mode in communities to which individuals 
resort themselves. I want to carry out the principle recognised in thousands 
of other cases, that the intercourse between communities is nothing but 
the intercourse between individuals in the aggregate. Why may there not 
exist an agreement between this country and France, or between this 
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country and America, hy which, in case of misunderstandings which cannot 
be settled by mutual representations and diplomacy, ihe question in dispute 
may be referred to arbitration'? 

I do not mean necessarily to the arbitration of crowned heads and of neu- 
tral powers. Instances might be quoted in which references to crowned 
heads have been eminently successful. There was a case in which a dis- 
pute between France and the United States was referred to England ; a 
case in which a dispute between England and the United States was re- 
ferred to Russia ; a case in which a dispute between the United States and 
Mexico was referred to Prussia, - a case in which a dispute between the 
United Stales and England was referred to the King of the Netherlands. 
Those eases were all eminently successful. If there were any not imme- 
diately successful, there were none in which war followed such reference. 

I see more difficulty in making references 1o neutral powers, inasmuch 
as of powers like France and Great Britain, the one might prefer a mon- 
archy, and the other a republic, as the power to which reference should in 
a given case be made. Best there are instances of disputes being referred 
to commissioners, and that is the method I should prefer. Whether under 
the name of commissioners, plenipotentiaries, arbitrators, or any other de- 
signation, let men of this country be appointed to meet men of another 
country; and if they conld not agree, give them power to call in an arbi- 
trator, as in all other and ordinary cases. I desire that absolute power 
should be given to these people, before quarrels come, to settle them when 
they do come. The country has adopted that plan: and I want to escape 
from the imputation of being Utopian, visionary, and indulging in reveries. 

lu 1794, this country had a treaty with the United States respecting cer- 
tain claims to compensation, under which four commissioners were to be 
appointed, two on each side, with a proviso that they should unanimously 
appoint an arbitrator, and, if they could not agree, a mode was prescribed 
for choosing one by lot ; and it was declared that the commissioners should 
have power to decide by a majority all cases which might be brought before 
them. Under the treaty of Ghent with the United States, there was an ar- 
rangement precisely similar. Provision was made for running the bound- 
ary between the United States and Canada. For that purpose a commis- 
sion was appointed, and also to define the right to certain islands lying on 
the coast, and run the boundary between Maine and New Brunswick. 
The plan was, that each country was to name a commissioner : and if the 
.commissioners did not agree on any matters, these were to be referred to a 
neutral state. All the questions were settled by them, except the question 
.of mutual boundary, which was referred to the King of the Netherlands. 
The United States took exception to his award ; and the matter went on for 
some years, until it was finally settled by Lord Ashburton. In no instance 
have such cases been fo'loioed by war. 

In 1818, there was a convention with America on claims with respect to 
negroes captured during the war. The question was referred to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who decided in favor of the principle of compensation. 
He was asked to prescribe a mode by which that compensation should be 
adjusted. He did so. Each party was to name a commissioner and arbi- 
trator. If the commissioners could agree, well and good ; if not, the names 
of the arbitrators were to be pui into an urn, and the arbitrator whose name 
was drawn by lot was to settle the matter in conjunction with the commis- 
sioners. What I propose, then, is no innovation. I wish the principle car- 
ried out a little further, and propose that arrangements be made in antici- 
pation of quarrels. 

There is no difficulty in devising mesns of arbitration, and none at all in 
the details. Arbitration is olteri used in private life; acts of Parliament 
provide for it; and there is no difficulty in carrying out a plan, provided 
Parliament a-re agreed as to the policy. 
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I shall, however, be met with the objection, 'What is the use of an arbi- 
tration treaty between France and England ? The parties would not ob- 
serve the treaty. They will go to war in spile of your treaty.' It is a suffi- 
cient answer to ask. 'What is the use of any treaty 1 What is the use of 
your Foreign-office and diplomatists? You might, on the same ground, 
shut up the one, and cashier the other. I question whether such a treaty 
is not far more likely to be observed, because there is no one object other 
countries are less likely to seek than war with a country so powerful as 
England. If a provision were made by which war is to be prevented, that 
would be as eagerly sought by our opponents as by ourselves. I deny that 
treaties, as a rule, have been violated by nations. As a rule, they have 
been generally observed. Wars do not arise out of violations of treaties, 
but out of accidental collisions. Treaties are as well observed by powerful 
states against weak ones, as by weak ones against powerful. I see no 
more difficulty in complying with a treaty of this kind tfaau in complying 
with a treaty of any other kind. But thete would be an advantage in hav- 
ing such a treaty with another country. If that country did not observe the 
treaty, it would enter on war with the brand of infamy on its banner. It 
could not say it had entered on a just and necessary war. The whole 
world would point to it as violating the treaty by the very nature of the war. 

Another objection I have heard is, that the great interests of England 
cannot be intrusted to individuals — to commissioners. That objection pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that their quarrels with foreign countries are quar- 
rels involving the whole interests of the empire. In general, quarrels take 
place on minute and frivolous questions; so that, going back to the history 
of a country, it is often impossible to discover what a war was about. 

But we do in fact intrust matters in dispute between nations to the decis- 
ion of individuals. Treaties of peace after war are left to be carried out by 
individuals. Lord Castlereagh was a representative of the British people. 
He had full power to bind this country at the Congress of Vienna. He en- 
tered the House of Commons on the 1st of March, 1815. Mr. Whitbread 
brought under consideration of the house the Treaty of Vienna, with the 
view of censuring Lord Castlereagh and the Government. Lord Castlereagh 
in his speech, distinctly told the House of Commons that he could Dot wait 
for instructions at Vienna; that he never could have allowed the machine 
of the congress to stand still. '1 took the responsibility,' he said, 'on my- 
self; aud if the interest and the honor of England have suffered, I stand 
here, who am aione responsible.' Cannot another man as worthy as Lord 
Castlereagh be found to prevent the continuance of war? But the object 
of the motion is to urge on the house the propriety of arranging for the set- 
tlement of disputes before a rupture and a war. Questions cannot be settled 
except by means of individuals, and whatever instructions a government 
might give, a discretionary power must be left to plenipotentiaries to bind 
the country. Lord Ashburtou went to settle the boundary question with the 
United States. He had instructions; but he presented his credentials as 
authorized to bind this country. All I want is that these things shall be 
done before, and not after the country has entered on a war, when a treaty 
might avert war, lather than effect an arrangement when we have exhaust- 
ed ourselves in a contest. 

Probably 1 shall be told that there are signs of a pacific tendency on the 
part of the British government ; that they are carrying out a pacific policy, 
and no reason exists for passing a motion to impress on Government the ne- 
cessity of giving a guarantee tor the maintenance of peace; that what we 
wish, will be done. But I do not see it in process of being done. I have 
no proofs from the Government, during the last five or six years, of in- 
creased confidence in the maintenance of peace, and increased security lor 
its continuance. 

From 1806 to last year, our armed force has been increased by 60,000 
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men; and we have augmented our expenditure for armed men fiO or 70 
par cent. That is no proof of any increased duration of peace. It is said 
the Government found that to be an increased >ecutity against war. It ar- 
gues quite the contrary. Looking further into the provision we aie making 
against war, I have seen on committees of which I have been a member, 
something which perfectly horrified me. When I look to what we are 
doing in the way of accumulating warlike stores, means of aggression and 
of defence, I am struck with the extraordinary and wasteful expenditure 
which has been going on. Let us look at our stock of gunpowder. We 
have 180,000 barrels of gunpowder in our stores. There are 65.000,000 of 
ball cartridges ready for use. beside the powder barrels. V\ e have 50,000 
pieces of cannon, beside those which are afloat, and in arsenals There 
are in store 5,000.000 of cannon-balls and shells, and 1,200,000 sand bags. 
The provision made of those warlike stores during the last three or four 
years, is equal to three years' consumption of them during the height of the 
French war, and to fifteen years' consumption in lime of peace. All this 
preparation for war does not look as if the Government felt very confident 
of tne preseivation of peace. During the last five or six years we have 
spent twice as much on fortifications, dock-yards, steam-basins, and other 
means of aggressive and defensive warfare, as during any similar period 
since the peace ; and the hon. member for Montrose, whose attention I had 
directed to the subject, said he believed more had been spent for those ob- 
jects within the time specified, than had been spent on them in any year 
of the war. The expenditure for the Ordnance had doubled since 1839. 
The increased expenditure had been occasioned by the improvements made 
in the science of projectiles; because it has been found that the artillery 
and engineering departments are the arms of the service on which the fate 
of battles mainly depends. Doubtless when Fulton made his great dis- 
covery, he fondly hoped it would be available only for increasing the 
comfort and happine.-s of mankind; but no sooner had the philosopher 
made known the mighty power of steam, than we set to work to construct a 
steam navy, in order to convert that which was intended as a blessing of 
peace, into an instrument of war. As much money has been expended on 
our steam navy as is invested in the whole of our mercantile steamers. 
When I made this statement last year, it was received with expressions of 
incredulity by the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I now repeat it, and 
challenge contradiction of the fact. More money, also, has been spent in 
steam basins, and in docks for building and repairing war steamers, than is 
invested in the dock-yards where our mercantile steamers are built. This 
has been the consequence of making improvements in science, which 
ought to have been applied solely to peaceful purposes auxiliary to the art 
of war. Can it be said that we are not in want of better guarantees for the 
maintenance of peace, when we aie now spending more every year in 
armaments than we spent annually during the last seven years' war in the 
last century ? 

With such facts before me, I am' happy to share in the calumny and 
derision with which certain parties at'empt to assail the worthy and most 
useful class of individuals whose opinions I represent on this occasion. 
Where is all this to end] Until we give other countries tome kind of 
assurance that we will not attack them, and receive from them in return 
an assurance that they will not attack us, there can be no necessary and 
logical end to the increase of establishments. 

It may be said that this plan will not suit all cases ; but I Ihink it will do 
so far better than the plan now in practice ; at all events, arbitration is a 
more rational proceeding than a resort to the sword. In the latter case, a 
man becomes what he is never allowed to be in private life, — judge in his 
own cause ; and not only judge, but jury and executioner also. In the 
other case, the dispute would be referred to individuals selected to decide 
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it on the fair principle of being disinterested adjudicators. For every 
imaginary case to which it may be said our plan will not apply. 1 will 
adduce four cases from history to which it would have applied. All the 
unavoidable quarrels ia which we have been engaged during the last 
twenty years, — and by unavoidable quarrels, I mean quarrels which could 
not have been avoided by good conduct on the part of the Government, — 
could have been more fitly decided by arbitration than in any other way ; 
and I call upon riadit hon. gentlemen on both sides of the house, who hold 
and have held office, to declare whether they would not have felt happy 
and relieved, if they had been able to appeal to the principle of arbitration 
in those cases. 

Take the case of the dispute with Russia, in 1837, on account of the con- 
fiscation of the Vixen in the Black Sea. That ship was sent to the Black 
Sea by certain parties for a certain object. I know the whole history of the 
transaction, having been at Constantinople when it was planned. The 
Vixen was freighted, and sent to the coast of Circassia, for the express 
purpose of embroiling us with Russia. When the ship was seized, there 
was a party in this country prepared to rouse public feeling against the 
noble lord, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if he had submitted to that 
act of spoliation on the part of the Bussian Government. How happy would 
the noble lord have been if he could, by appealing to arbitration, have 
escaped the party attacks which were made on him on that occasion. The 
property involved ia the question did not amount to more than £2.000 or 
,£3,000, and the dispute was one which could have been settled by any 
jury of petty tradesmen. 

The same observation applies to the boundary dispute with America. 
That, being strictly a geographical question, might have been determined 
by two able geographers on either side ; and if they had found themselves 
anable to agree, they could have called in as arbitrator such a man as 
Baron Humboldt. The Oregon dispute caused the deepest anxiety to those 
who took part in the negotiations respecting it in 1846. Mr. McLane, the 
American Minister, anxiously watched the arrival of every packet, and 
hoped that the right hon. baronet, the member for Tamworth, would remain 
in office until the dispute could be settled. The right hon. baronet must 
.have felt, that the great danger to be apprehended in these cases, was party 
spirit and public prejudice, which might be roused on eitlierside to hamper 
and obstruct the operations of those intrusted with their settlement. The 
interposition of bad passions would be prevented by making provision 
beforehand, that these questions shall be settled by arbitration. 

A case pregnant with danger occurred in 5841 — the case of Mr. M'Lecd, 
who was seized and brought to trial in the Slate of New York, on the 
charge of having been engaged in the burning of the Caroline three years 
before. Our Minister at W'ashington wished the question to be decided by 
the British and American Governments; but the President of the United 
States said he had not the power to remove the case of Mr. McLeod out of 
the New York courts, or to prevent his execution in the event of his being 
found guilty. Had Mr. M'Leod been found guilty, the old cry about na- 
tional honor would have been raised. "Certainly," a«i hon. member ex- 
claims. Because a man loses his life, we must enter into a war in winch 
tais of thousands of lives may be lost; but will that restore the life of the 
man we are fighting about 1 Would it not be wiser, in such a case, to 
resort to arbitration, instead of wholesale murder, which is war? Arbitia- 
tion, to be sure, cannot restore life; but it may make provision ibr the 
widow and children of the dead man. 

I will call the right hon. baronet, the member for Tamvroith, fSir Robert 
Pee!,) into court to give evidence respecting the case of T; hiti. In 1844, 
information reached Europe, that a British subject, who filled the double 
capacity of missionary and consul at Tahiti, had been placed under arrest 
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by the French Admiral. Immediately the press of both countries sounded 
the tocsin ; national honor was appealed to, national hatred was invoked; 
and M. Guizot was told that he was about to succumb to England, whilst 
English Ministers were reproached with being ready to sacrifice the honor 
of England to French insolence. The right hon. member for Tarn worth 
was constrained to declare in this house, that a gross outrage had been 
inflicted upon a British subject, and this added to the difficulty of the 
French Government as regarded the making of reparation ; and both M. 
Guizot and the Earl of Aberdeen complained of the manner in which the 
dispute had been exasperated by the intemperate conduct of the press. 
How happy would the right hon. member for Tamworth have been to refer 
to arbitration that miserable question, which nearly embroiled two great! 
nations! 

It may be said that none of the cases to which I have referred, led to war; 
but they did lead to an enormous amount of expense. The preparations for 
war made on account of these disputes, have cost the country £50,000,000 
sterling; — for, as I stated on another occasion, additions made to our estab- 
lishments on any occasion, have invariably been retained after the occasions 
which gave rise to them had passed away. 

I may be told that we shall have no power to enforce the awards of arbi- 
trators. That I admit. I am not acting with those gentlemen who advo- 
cate a congress of nations with a code of laws, a supreme court of appeal,, 
and an armed force to enforce its decrees. I would deal with a violation 
of an arbitration treaty precisely as the violation of a treaty would be dealt 
with now. If an appeal to arms would be necessary in one case, it would 
be in the other; bnt the country which enters upon war to support the 
violation of an arbitration treaty, would do so with infamy stamped on its 
front. 

Mr. Cobden was followed by several able speakers on the same side of 
the question. The practicability of Arbitration Treaties was most ably 
advocated by Mr. Bobhouse, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Roebuck, whose speeches 
on the occasion reflect on those gentlemen tire highest credit. They very 
properly contended that the law that decides disputes between man and 
man, requires but greater amplitude to be equally efficient between nation 
and nation ; that Arbitration has already terminated a large number of 
difficult national misunderstandings; and that to no nation so properly 
belongs the duty of proposing this plan, and commencing this great change, 
as to our own ; for, having taken an active part in modern wars, and con- 
ducted them with great comparative success, it would most become us, and 
we could best afford, to lead the way in a career of permanent peace. 
These points, argued and enforced with great earnestness and power, are 
so true, so pertinent to the occasion, and independently of this so important 
to the permanent welfare of mankind, that none laying claim to the small- 
est share of human sympathies, but must regret most deeply that their im- 
portance was not fully acknowledged by the vote of the house. 

The fundamental principle on which the arguments of the honorable 
members must ever repose, is open to the inspection of whoever will be at 
the trouble to examine the constitution of ali society. For is it not most 
evident, that the grand bond of the social system is "moral force," and that 
the ten thousand duties of every day life are encountered and discharged 
by the sdent workings of a principle around which revolve, as a common 
centre, a reverence for justice, respect for each other's rights, and a sacred 
regard to the common claims of humanity • Is there not found threading 
its way throughout the entire social compact, and embracing in its wide 
influence all ranks of life, the high, the low, the rich, the poor, — a law that 
senates cannot teach, and human tribunals never enforce, but which having 
.first created, continues to sustain, a secret consciousness of what is right s 
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and meet, and proper to be done towards each other on all occasions'? 
And is not this law far more extensive, and a thousand times more power- 
ful, than any combination or display of "physical force" can ever become'? 
That there is such a law, and that we are pervaded by such an influence, 
no thinking man can deny; and, if the subject is pursued and followed out 
to its minute but comprehensive details, it will be found that the safety of 
life, the prelection of property, the happiness of communities, and the 
security of nations, depend far more directly and constantly upon this than 
upon any other known law ; and that, where this is recognised and honored, 
wherever it is practiced and applied, there is found the truest safety and the 
most settled peace. 

What, then, can be more proper or expedient than the recognition and 
practice of this law among nations'? What can more directly tend to the 
happiness of the human family than its incorporation in the actions of gov- 
ernments, and the international policy of states? And this, systematic 
Arbitration would materially effect ; for by calling into constant practice 
the principles of national justice, lienor, and good faith, it would reverse 
and eventually supersede the barbarous policy of the sword, ami bring 
national disputes as completely as it has done individual quarrels, under 
the influence of moral force, to be determined by a moral tribunal." 

This debate, so unique in the House of Commons, excited a very un- 
usual degree of interest among its members. Lord Palmerston as Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord John Russell as Prime Minister, treated Mr. Cobden 
and his motion with very marked respect, and admitted the substantial 
soundness of his positions, yet evaded the issue by moving the previous 
question, an indefinite postponement. Still the impression left on the 
house, the country and the world by that remarkable debate, showed very 
clearly the progress already made by the cause of peace even in the high 
places of power, and should encourage its friends to keep the great practi- 
cal question of substitutes for the sword before the rulers of every Christian 
people, until they adopt some method of averting with moral certainty the 
atrocities and woes of war. 



KOSSUTH AND THE PEACE SOCIETY- 

The great Hungarian, in several of his eloquent addresses to the English, 
made very respectful mention of the Peace Society, and quoted with em- 
phatic approbation the doctrine of non-intervention avowed by the late 
Peace Congress in London, as an important safeguard against war; but his 
somewhat belligerent tone in some of his appeals, and the danger of their 
tempting the friends of peace to compromise their principles, induced the 
London Peace Society's Committee to issue a special address to its members 
on this point. We copy most of this document, together with the note sent 
by the Chairman, Joseph Sturge, to Kossuth along with a copy of the 
address : — 

TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Permit me to hand a copy of the enclosed document as an explanation 
to the Leader in the cause of Hungarian independence, and, through him, 
to his countrymen, why some of those who, like himself, are ardent friends 
of true freedom in every shape and fn every land, do not actively appear in 



